The Technique of the Enripidean Tragedy
whole play is conceived intellectually. That indeed seems to be near the truth. Euripides did not follow and reflect dramatic-jally the natural rush of Medea's emotions as Sophocles would have done because the course of Medea's emotions at this point does not matter. What matters is that we should clearly see the utter baseness of Jason ; this is one of the chief ingredients of the tragedy. We have to see Jason as he is ; not as he momentarily appears to a desperate Medea but as Euripides wants him to be. Conversely, Jason's reply might have been a torrent of abuse, a shifting of the blame upon the convenient gods, possibly something else. It is, in the main, a cairn analysis of Medea's record ; cynical, revolting, but not false. That Jason should state his case so clearly is not undramatic, but this is accidental. He is doing exactly what Medea did, for exactly the same reasons ; not first and foremost being Jason, but giving us Euripides' picture of the essential Medea, the woman who has always been at the mercy of her passions. Certainly Jason is dramatically fortunate that in doing this he does give a picture of himself. He is dramatic while Medea, Cassandra, Andromache are in the same ckcumstances nondramatic or even inconsistent. Rhetorical dialectic happens to suit Jason, but all are like this because it is more important to Euripides' theme jhat they should say what they say as clearly and forcibly as possible than that they should say it in this way or that,
Hippolytus is in the same case. Are we tempted to tKinlc him somewhat of a prig when he expounds his virtue ? If we do, we are thinking of him as a tragic character instead of what he really is, a tragic figure. His purity is the whole point of his tragedy, consequently of his character too. Euripides must insist on it; nothing else in him counts. As Hippolytus speaks we must see him as the tragic victim of Aphrodite, going to his death because of her wrath. He speaks, like the others, out of the inner tragedy and not out of his own personality, and if we cannot take him simply as a tragic figure whose personality, except in this one respect, never comes into consideration; if, that is, we feel Mm to be priggish, that must be written off as one of the inevitable inconveniences of the whole method.
Examples of this dramatic rhetoric or dialectic can be found
in all these tragedies.   Neither in substance nor in form is the
lamination of Adrastus by Theseus an amusement; it is the
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